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Memorabilia. 


THE main part of Medium 4vum for June 
is given to Arthurian literature, first in 
in the long and careful study, under some 
new light, A Mr. E. V. Gordon and Mr. E. 
Vinaver, of the text of the alliterative ‘ Morte 
Arthure’; and then in Mlle Tania Voront- 
zofi’s paper on ‘ Malory’s Story of Arthur’s 
Roman Campaign,’ which is an examination 
of Caxton’s ‘ Morte Darthur ’ in the light of 
the MS. of Malory’s work discovered recently 
in the College Library at Winchester. Mr. 
E. J. Arnould has a short note on the well- 
known passage in Richard Rolle’s ‘ Contra 
Amatores Mundi,’ where he refers to a great 
lady who with her husband had supported 
him for some years and whose death had 
made a most painful impression on him. In 
two of the nineteen MSS. of the work there 
are added to ‘‘ per annos nonnullos susten- 
taverat’? the words ad scolas, which would 
signify maintenance at a university, and 
which Mr. Arnould contends should receive 
attention as bearing on the identification of 
the lady, since, even if they are indeed no 
nt of the original text, they could hardly 
ave been added except by someone who had 
first-hand information—the probability, how- 
ever, being that they are authentic and were 
accidentally omitted. 





R. Wheeler, in the Antiquaries Journal 
for July, has a full, lavishly illustrated 
article on the work of excavation going on 
at Maiden Castle, Dorset—this being the 
third Interim Report. Here is far too much 
matter for a short paragraph—we will con- 
tent ourselves with mention of the fourth- 
century hut. This is an oval structure of 
very rough dry-built masonry, erected by the 
Romans on the site of a slightly larger hut 
of pre-Roman times, close to a_ highly 
elaborate temple. The two were clearly in 
use at the same time, and the objects found 





within the hut were of a kind to suggest for 
it some use bearing on religion, while, again, 
its site rather higher up the hill than the 
temple might suggest that it was considered 
of some special importance, and still more 
that the pre-Roman hut was so considered. 
It may have been, Dr. Wheeler remarks, a 
mere kitchen or storehouse. Yet its barbaric 
roughness has a look of being intentional, sig- 
nificant. Has it by any possibility anything 
in common—in tradition and idea—with the 
casa Romuli, ‘‘ the primitive hut of thatch 
and wattles which was religiously preserved 
on the Palatine in honour of the founder of 
Rome and, when necessary, rebuilt in its 
archaic fashion.’’ No stress is laid on this 
idea, but it is worth bearing in mind. 

Mr, T. D. Kendrick discusses in exhaustive 
detail the Pectoral Cross of St. Cuthbert in 
connection with the Wilton and Ixworth 
crosses. His study and the arguments based 
on it work out to a date for the pectoral cross 
somewhere in the fifth century, which would 
make it an object of considerable antiquity 
when, in 687, it was buried with St. 
Cuthbert, 


HE new number of English, the magazine 
of the English Association, begins with 
Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie’s tribute to the 
late John Drinkwater, the outcome of which 
seems to be that, while Drinkwater actually 
accomplished much, and was himself an 
unusual personality, he has left those who 
knew him with a feeling that his mind held 
the secret of much he had not found the means 
to put forth. This essay is followed by Miss 
Dorothy Margaret Stuart’s pleasant summary 
of Horace Walpole’s connection, along various 
lines, with Kensington. Foreign criticism of 
Shakespeare, if good at all, is always specially 
worth attending to, and we have here a good 
example of it in M. Emile Legouis’ ‘La 
Comtesse de Rousillon,’ a very simpathetic 
treatment of one of the hardest to digest of 
all the plays of Shakespeare, wherein the 
author differs expressly regarding one or two 
points from Sir Edmund Chambers. He 
emphasizes the failure mid-way of the drama- 
tist’s interest in the work—which, we think, 
might be taken as a curious example of the 
defeat of well-conceived characters by an 
unmanageable plot. On Parolles—“ qu’il 
voulait comique et que tout le monde 
s’entend, je crois, & déclarer insupportable 
... Sil est un rdle manqué dans le 
théatre de Shakespeare c’est bien le sien ’’—- 
he is inclined to throw the blame for the 
author’s final disgust, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. | 


NOTES ON JESUS COMMONS. 


THE following notes are the result of work 

undertaken for Dr. William Page, the 
late Editor of the ‘ Victoria History of the 
Counties of England.’ They are now pub- 
lished by permission of the Committee of the 
Victoria History. 

Stow in his Survey of London (ed. C. L. 
Kingsford, i. p. 231) speaks of a small col- 
lege of priests, known as Jesus Commons, and 
established in Dowgate, to the south of 
Skinner’s Hall, which was earlier known as 
Copped Hall. The college, which had a 
“ faire ’’’ library and was well equipped with 
the necessary furnishings of plate, pewter, 
napery etc., survived the dissolution of col- 
leges and chantries in the reign of Edward 
V1 and continued in existence till the latter 
half of the century, some thirty years before 
Stowe wrote in 1598. He, however, offers no 
account of its origin and no further informa- 
tion is given by Dugdale or his editors in the 
Monasticon Anglicanum, nor apparently by 
later historians of London. Its history has 
been overlooked by recent writers, owing to 
a mistake in the ‘ Calendar of Wills proved 
and enrolled in the Court of Hustings, Lon- 
don ’ (ii, p. 625), where the bequests to Jesus 
Commons made by James Fynche, have been 
assigned to Whittington’s College. Fynche 
was a well-known benefactor of the Company 
of Shearmen, now the Clothworkers, but his 
will, dated 1508, shows him to have been the 
founder of Jesus Commons as well. It was 
registered both in the Hustings Court of Lon- 
don (Hustings Roll, 238, no. 20), and in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury (16 
Bennett). 

In the later thirteenth century the tene- 
ments in Dowgate, lying to the south of 
Copped Hall, were held by Henry le Galeys 
or Waleys, (Hustings R. 18, no. 6), who was 
mayor of London in 1282, 1296 and 1299, 
(H. T. Riley, ‘ Memorials of London,’ pp. 
21, 36, 46). He died about 1301 and though 
his will is missing, a settlement of accounts, 
made between his executors and the convent 
of the Minoresses of St, Clare-without- 
Aldgate in 1301-1302 (Hustings R. 94, no. 
142), shows him to have been a benefactor of 
the convent. It may therefore be presumed 
that he bequeathed ‘to the Minoresses his 
tenements in Dowgate, of which they were in 








seisin in 1325, (Hustings R. 53, no. 81). A 
detailed rental of their London tenements for 
the year 1487-8 (P.R.O., S.C. 6, Hen. VII, 
595) shows that they had some twenty ten- 
ants in Dowgate, that many of the tenements 
were vacant and that Jesus Commons was not 
yet established to the south of Skinner’s Hall, 
In his will, James Fynche recited the lease, 
dated 24 Sep., 1507, which he had obtained 
from the Abbess and Convent, of cottages, 
lands and tenements, to hold for 99 years at 
an annual rental of £3 6s. 8d.. The premises 
were in the parish of St. John’s, Wallbrook 
and were situated between five tenements he- 
longing to the Mimoresses on the east and 
Whittington’s College on the west, and be- 
tween Skinner’s Hall on the north and 
Paternoster Lane on the south. These abut- 
ments indicate that the site of Jesus Com- 
mons had no frontage on Dowgate and was 
smaller than the present site of Dyers’ Hall, 
which now occupies the space to the south of 
Skinner’s Hall. Fynche’s will states that :— 


The which forsaid Cotages londes and tene- 
mentes with thappurtenances of late I haue 
caused to be repaired and bilded, to thentent 
to haue a Commens of preestes duringe the 
said terme in the same, like as there is nowe 
at this day. Which Commens nowe is called 
the Commens of Jesus. Therefor I the said 
Jamys Fynche beynge nowe lawfully seased 
and possessed of and in the said Cotages londes, 
and tenementes in the maner and fourme 
folowynge that is to wit. First I the said James 
Fynche geve and bequeth all the _ forsaid 
Cotages londes and ténements with their 
appurtenances unto the maister and wardeyns 
of the Fraternitie of thassumption of the 
blessed mary the virgyn of Shermen of the 
Citie of London and to their Successours To 
haue and to holde all the said Cotages londes 
and tenementes with thappurtenances and all 
the state title and termes of yeres which I 
haue to come of and in the same unto the for- 
said Maister and wardeynes and to their Suc- 
cessours, Maister and wardeynes of the said 
Fraternitie, from the day that it shall fortune 
me to decesse unto thende and full accomplishe- 
ment of the forsaid xxiiijxix yeres than to come. 
To this entente and undre this condition 
folowynge that is to say, That the said Maister 
and wardeyns and their Successours shall up- 
holde and mayntene duringe the said terme the 
said Commens And also shall geve applye and 
dispoase all the Reuenues issues and _profites 
commynge and growinge duringe the said 
terme of the said Cotages londes and tenementes 
with thappurtenances ouer and aboue the neces- 
sary reparations of the same in upon and unto 
the Commens aforesaid aslonge as the same 
Commens then shall endure of the which 
Reuenues issues and profites I will that the 
president for the tyme beynge shalhaue yerely 
duringe the said terme xiijs. iiijd. And that 
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the coke of the said College shalhaue yerely for 
his wages xxvjs. viijd. And that the Lavender 
of the same College shalhaue yerely xiijs. iiijd. 
And all the residue of the said issues Reuenues 
and profites I will shall goo and remayne to 
the commen boxe of the said Commens towarde 
the mayntenance of the hustilmentes and other 
necessaries belonginge to the said Commens. 
And if it happen within the said terme that 
there fortune noo Commen of preestes to be had 
kepte and holden within the said Cotages londes 
and tenements I will that then the issues 
Reuenues and profites of the premisses for that 
tyme, that the said Commens shall not there 
be had, shall Remayne to the Commen boxe of 
the said Fraternitie towardes the mayntenance 
of their commen charges And I will and re- 
eb the said Maister and brethern and their 
uccessours for the greate love that I haue 
borne unto theym and they unto me and for 
the cheritie that I haue doon until the Fellis- 
ship aswell in the gevinge unto theym of xxxvj 
mesuages and a wharfe with thappurtenances 
as in my testament therof made more playnly 
appereth as for other cheritable dedes that [ 
haue doon to the said Fellisship that they will 
doo that in theym and their Successours is that 
the said Commens duringe the said terme may 
be contynued upholden and mayntened.. . 


Fynche then goes on to appoint Master 
Dowce, D.D., master of Whittington’s Col- 
lege and Master Richard Whitforde, clerk, his 
executors, but they refused to act, and his will 
was proved 20 July, 1509, by Philip Carruge 
and his wife Elizabeth, the eldest of the testa- 
tor’s daughters. In 1531-32 (P.R.O., S.C. 6, 
Hen. VIII., 2121), the accounts of the 
Minoresses’ property show that the leases of 
the numerous small Dowgate tenements to the 
south of Skinner’s Hall had been re-organised 
since 1487 and were collected into six larger 
tenements, of which the most important was 
Jesus Commons. In a rental of 1538-39 
(P.R.O., S.C, 2, No. 955), Jesus Commons is 
mentioned by name, but in the following year, 
after the dissolution of the Minoresses’ house, 

er Higham, whom the last Abbess, Eliza- 
beth Savage, had appointed in 1537 to be 
receiver-general and sub-steward for life 
(P.R.O., S.C. 6, Hen, VIII., 2398) only dis- 
tinguishes the property as having been 
demised by indenture to James Fynche with- 
out mentioning Jesus Commons. Again when 
Higham obtained a grant of the Minoresses’ 
tenements in fee from the Crown in 1544 
(‘Letters and Papers, Hen. VIII.,’ xix, pt. 
ii, g. 540, No. 39) only the indenture is recited 
in the patent. In this way, the College escaped 
notice, but from Stow’s account the supply 
of priests must have failed nearly forty years 
before the expiry of Fynche’s lease in 1606. 
C. Jamison. 





TRADES AND PROFESSIONS IN 
1852, 


HE ‘‘ List of Persons entitled to vote at 
the election of members to serve in Par- 
liament for the borough of the City of Exeter, 
showing how each elector voted, and those who 
did not vote’’ issued after the Exeter election 
in 16 Victoria, is of interest as giving old and 
new trades and professions as well as the 
nomenclature current at the time, 

At the outset, it may be noted that Dr. 
George Oliver, the historian, was the Roman 
Catholic rector, and the Rev, Samuel Hoff- 
nung the rabbi. Already we see such persons 
as the railway guard, the clerk at the railway 
station, the railwayman, and the railway 
porter ; there are also the drilling master, the 
writing master, the music master, the dancing 
master, the drawing master, and that genteel 
but too often threadbare being, the professor 
of languages. There are the reporter and the 
shorthand writer. Of tobacconists there are 
but four, all away from the slums. There 
is no photographer. The one clothes dealer 
is probably as much a clothier as some of the 
few who affect that designation. The old 
words ‘“‘ barber’? and “ spectacles-maker ”’ 
are avoided throughout. 

The following short list, extracted from 
that of the 2, voters (only 265 of whom 
did not vote), besides cage of record-value 
for its own sake, may be related to questions 
which have been raised from time to time in 
‘N. and Q.’: 

Alexander, Alexander, optician. 

Arden, George, major, Hon. E.I 

Allen, John, horsebreaker. 

Ball, Archelaus, fishhook-maker. 

Bazley, Henry, sedan proprietor. 

Blake, Barnett, editor. 

Bodley, William Canute, ironfounder. 

Brown, Luke, polisher. 

Brown, Samuel, packman. 

Burch, Thomas, keeper of debtors’ ward. 

Burdon, Robert, stay-maker, 

Burnell, William, pastry cook. 

Carlile, Thomas, fruiterer. 

Carrol, William, fly-driver. 

Chadwick, James Julius, artist. 
Clapp, Samuel, clothes cleaner. 
Collins, John, straw platt [sic; 
“ plat ”] dealer. 

Commin, Thomas, lithographer. 

Connett, John, yeoman. 

Courtenay, Charles Frederick, lodging-house 


elsewhere 


eeper. 

Cridland, Augustus, commercial traveller. 
Dalton, Moses, lapidary. 

Dann, William, usher at bankruptcy court. 





Davey, William, colourman. 
Davis, Hyam, hardwareman. 
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Davis, John, tinman. 

Donaldson, James, clerk of works at the gaol. 

Down, Richard, machine maker. 

Drake, E., veterinary surgeon. 

Drayton, William, stationer. 

Duffield, Thomas, emigration agent. 

Evans, John, hair dresser. 

Eveleigh, William, broker. 

Frampton, Henry, machine chimney sweeper. 

Fuller, E. R., herald painter. 

Ginham, James, fuller. 

Godfrey, Francis, chaise proprietor. 

Gubb, William, clogmaker. 

Ham, Charles Holman, druggist. 

Haynes, George, dealer in nuts. 

Henderson, Joseph, coffee-house, keeper. 

Hirtzel, H. L., official assignee. 

Howard, William, sergeant at mace. 

Hurditch, William, omnibus driver. 

Hutchings, Thomas, hot presser. 

Ingham, James, lay vicar. 

Ireland, John, eating house keeper. 

Jerman, William, news agent. 

King, George, chinaman. 

Kingdon, Francis, fringe manufacturer. 

Langworthy, William, feltmonger. 

Lascelles, Richard, billiard table maker. 

Lazarus, David, quill merchant. 

Limpenny, Robert, umbrella maker. 

Loram, James, poulterer. 

Lucas, George, ostler. 

Manley, William, patten maker. 

Mardon, William, piano forte tuner. 

Moore, George Augustus, auctioneer. 

Morgan, James, timber carrier. 

Mortimer, W., cork cutter. 

Murch, James, confectioner. 

Odgers, James, dissenting local preacher. 

Pomeroy, George, fishmonger. 

Pridham, William, currier. 

Reynolds, Robert, pipe maker. 

Ronchetti, T., barometer maker. 

Sandford, Thomas, share brooker [sic.] 

Savery, J., mercer. 

Scanes, John, pump maker. 

Shears, John, beadle at the Corporation of the 
Poor. 

Staddon, James, peruke maker [then in an 
almshouse]. 

Stocker, John, waiter. 

Treble, John R., herbal doctor. 

Tremlett, J., miniature painter. 

Truscott, James, bird stuffer. 

Webber, hhomas, telegraph clerk. 

Welch, John, saddletree maker. 

Westcott, Richard, brazier. 

Williams, C. A., starchmaker and chandler. 


FreperRIc ConNertT WHITE. 





A THIRD THOUSAND NOTES ON 
“N.E.D.” (Mill). 


(See clxxiii, 21, 64). 
Rhetoricise—not given. Dr, Richard Meg- 


got in a sermon preached to the scholars of St. 


Paul’s School on St. Paul’s Day, 1675/6 has 





““but we (as he very melancholily rhetoric- 
iseth) are naked, impotent and shiftless.’’ The 
reference is to Pliny. 

Rhymeless (1799). Earlier — Gascoigne, 
“The Steel Glass ’ 33, ‘‘ Vouchsafe, lo now, to 
read and to peruse This rhymeless verse which 
flows from troubled mind.”’ 

Ricochet. Brewer, ‘ Dict. of Phr. & Fable’ 
742, has an extraordinary use, ‘‘ Reduplicated 
or Ricochet words, of intensifying force, 
Chit-chat, click-clack.”” See also s.v. ‘‘ slip- 
slop.’ The French word is used of one thing 
hanging on another. 

Ride and tie (fig.). 
given, of date 1805. 
Mutton. 

Ride the whirlwind is quoted from Cowper. 
See Sylvester, ‘Job Triumphant’ ch. xxx, 
“ thou liftst me up, as in a Storm the Stubble, 
to ride a whirlewinde.’’ Addison’s famous de- 
scription of Marlborough riding in the whirl- 
wind is not quoted under the intr. use. 

Ridiculous: derisive (1771). Chapman 
so renders yeAolwvres(ridentes) in Od. xx. fin, 
of the suitors smitten with laughter, ‘‘ their 
high dinner then , . . these ridiculous men 
Fell sweetly to.”’ 

Ridstall—not given.The first stage-direction 
to Greene’s ‘ James IV ’ has “ a Scot, attyred 
like a ridstall man.’’ Skeat gave ‘ stable- 
cleaner ’’ for the sense. 

Right, of solid figures (1674). Earlier— 
Sylvester, ‘Quadrains of Pibrac,’ 39, ‘‘ The 
Truth resembles right the right Cubes 
Figure,” La Verité d’un Cube droict se forme. 

Rigmarolliad—not given. Campbell’s letter 
of June 27, 1823, ‘‘ to detail them would 
be to write a rigmarolliad of petty cares and 
anxieties.’’ 

Ring: be filled with talk of (1608). See 
MII. Also earlier, by ten years, is Chapman, 
‘The Blind Beggar,’ iii. 43, ‘‘ All Egypt 
rings of his renown.”’ 

Ring: re-echo (fig.), 1647. Earlier—Chap- 
man, Il, xx. 188, Aeneas says to Achilles, 
‘‘our parents ring about The world’s round 
bosom,’’ i.e., their names are known to all. 
Also transitive, I]. xxiii. 207, ‘‘ the Thracian 
billow rings Their high retreat,” of the 
winds. 

River of white, in printing—not given. G. 
B. Shaw to Ellen Terry, Jan. 5, 1898, ‘‘ Stick- 
ing in words to make the printing look decent 
—to get the rivers of white out of it!’’ 

Roneo. As one must have it, why not have 
the derivation—Rotary Neostyle? 

Rolling trench (see MII) is fig. in Cotton, 
‘Poems’ (1765) 16, of waves, ‘‘ Sculls, oars 


One ex. (poetical) is 
See a prose one s.v. 
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and Stretchers, with their Benches, Floating 
among the rolling Trenches.’’ 

Rose: make rosy, is fully illustrated, last 
from Hardy. But he also has an intrans. use 
not given, ‘Coll, Poems’ (1928) 541, ‘‘ You 

rosed, as maidens can, For a brief 
span.”’ 

Rose, our Lady’s, seems to be used by an 
obvious error for rosemary, Chapman (?), 
‘Contention of Phillis and Flora,’ st. 78, 
“Of myrrh and cinnamon there grows, And 
of our blessed Lady’s rose.’’ 


Rosined. See MI. With Goldsmith’s 
“yosined lightning ’’ cp. Lovelace, epil. to 
‘The Scholars,’ ‘‘ comedies... in which. . . 
the rosin lightning [should] flash,’ a com- 
bination not given under “‘ rosin.’’ 

Rub the sleep from one’s eyes. Only Mrs. 
Riddell (1886) is quoted, “‘ before London . . 
has begun to rub the sleepy dust out of her 
great eyes.”” Under “sleep 1. d.’’, the 
effects or signs of sleep, Lowell is quoted 
(1864), ‘‘ a drowsy maid with the sleep scarce 
brushed out of her hair,’’ the only example 
of the sense. And surely there are earlier 
examples, seeing that Claudian has the exact 
phrase, of Venus, “‘ et reliquum nitido deter- 
sit pollice somnum’”’ (‘ Epithal, Pall. et 
Celer.’ 27). 

Rubric: rouge, is given only in 1650. In 
‘Memoirs of a Royal Chaplain’ (ed. Hart- 
shorne) 168, the ladies of York are thus re- 
ferred to: ‘‘through mercy, having the ser- 
vice to read, I was forced to look, at least, 
as much upon the rubrick of the book as upon 
that of their cheeks ’’ (1751). 

Rudesby is neither ‘“ insolent, unmannerly 
or disorderly ’’ in Underdowne’s ‘Aethiopica’ 
(Abbey Classics) 13, but just a country fellow, 
Boukodos avnp. 

Run with: accord, agree, is given. But 
Heywood, ‘ Hierarchie’ 28, uses ‘‘ run even 
with’’ for ‘‘ are equivalent to ’’—‘“‘ all evills 
even with good things runne, If politiquely 
and in privat done.”’ 

Rut (vb.4). ‘ N.E.D.’ gives one example 
describing the action of hogs, dated 1822. 
Chapman, Od. xviii. 47, ‘“‘ Any sow’s that 
ruts the cornfields.’’ 

Sacrilege: one guilty of sacrilege, last 1585. 
Later (1802)—Landor, ‘ Chrysaor,’ ‘ the Sac- 
rilege Raised up his head astounded.” 

Sagacious: acute in perception, usually of 
smell. So also in Latin, but one may compare 
with the ‘‘ sagacious eye’’ of Keats’s blood- 
hound—which ‘ N.E.D.’ treats apart under 
“intelligent ’’—Statius, ‘Theb.’ x. 598, 
“acieque sagaci,’’ of Tiresias’ assistant; 





iv. 407, ‘‘ tenebrasque sagaces,’’ of himself; 
xii, 288, “‘ visuque sagaci,’’ of Argia search- 
ing the slain. See MI. and MII. 

Sail: ship. Only one example, the first, 
is independent of the qualification ‘‘ as de- 
scried by its sails.’’ Chapman has it many 
times as a mere synonym, e.g., Il. xvi, 380, 
“to leap out of a sail, and gather oysters.” 

Saint-sacred ; sacrosanct—not given. Chap- 
man, Il. To the Reader 212, ‘‘ her [Reli- 
gion’s] truth and right saint-sacred merits.” 
P.S. to Iliad, ‘‘ all hail, saint-sacred poesy.”’ 

Salamander: fireman—not given. E. Ward, 
‘London Spy ’ (1927) 266, ‘‘ to quench vice, 
as the steel-cap Salamanders do extinguish 
fire.’’ 

Salutation. Of the transf. sense, common 
enough in the verb, only a nonce-use is given 
from Shakespeare. Sidney, ‘Old Arcadia’ 
(Cambr, ed.) 249, ‘‘ to receyve an unffrendly 
salutation of thee Earth ’’—Mopsa falling out 
of the tree. Jbid. 251, “‘ shee gave him the 
wooden salutatyon you hearde of,’”’ with a 
cudgel. 

Samboie (not given) seems put for ‘‘ sabot ”’ 
in Lithgow, ‘ Travels,’ x. 439, ‘‘ the distur- 
bant clamours of the Peasant samboies or 
nayle-woodden shoes.”’ 

Sa, Sa!, usually associated with fencing, is 
quoted second from Sylvester, ‘ The Schisme.’ 
He had used it in ‘ The Vocation,’ of Jordan 
encouraging his streams, ‘‘ Sa, sa, my Floods: 
with your cold moisture quench The lustful 
flame of their self-burning stench.’’ There is 
no uniformity in ‘ N.E.D.’s’ dates for Syl- 
vester, but if this really belongs to 1598, 
priority in use would be his, not Tourneur’s. 

Saturated is not given of a person. Mrs. 
Novello, July 27, 1823, ‘‘ that saturated black- 
guard Theodore Hook.’’ See Blunden’s ‘Leigh 
Hunt,’ 196. 

Savour: sense of smell—not given. Chap- 
man’s ‘ Ovid’s Banquet,’ st, 40, ‘‘ His savour 
vanished in his visual fires,’ he ceased to 
smell when he saw. 

Scarlet: person clad in scarlet (1628). 
Earlier—‘ Philaster,’ v. 4, “‘ Do the lords 
bow, and the regarded scarlets Kiss their 
gumm’d golls.’’ This is also a clear case of 
““oummed: perfumed.’’ By an _ unlucky 
oversight the passage is quoted from Bucking- 
ham’s ‘ Restoration’ (1683) instead of the 
original. 

Scate. Howard, ‘ The British Princes,’ 69, 
of war-horses, ‘‘ that foes might death receive 
from their bold Scates.’’ Is this ‘N.E.D.’s’ 
scat (sb.4) made to rhyme with ‘‘ fates,’”’ and 
meaning ‘‘ buffet.’’ If so, it is much earlier. 
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Scribacious. Only one (XVilI-cent.) ex- 
ample is given. Carlyle, ‘ Hist, Sketches’ 
(1898) 153, described James Howell as ‘‘a 
quick-witted, loquacious, scribacious, self-con- 
ceited Welshman.” 

Scribblingly (1653). Earlier — Sidney 
{Cambr. ed.) iii. 109, ‘‘ I am bolde to send 
them [news] thus scribblingly to your Lorde- 
shippe.”’ 

Scribeship (1624). Earlier — Chapman, 
‘Gent. Usher,’ iii. 1, ‘‘ a proper piece of 
scribeship, there’s no doubt.’’ 

Scythian. One transf, use is given, from 
Scott. Daniel (Grosart) iv. 40, ‘‘ whatsoever 
forme of words doth moove, delight and sway 
the affections of men, in what Scythian [i.e., 
barbarous] sort soever it be disposed or 
uttered, that is true number, measure, elo- 
quence, and the perfection of speech.’’ 

Sea-gate. Sylvester alone is quoted for 
**? an inlet of the sea,” the words being 
‘“‘Mountain, valley, sea-gate, shoar or haven.” 
It is surely a rift in cliffs giving access to 
the sea. Cp, Sandgate and other places in 
Kent. ‘ N.E.D.’ gives the wider sense, ‘‘ a 
place of access to the sea,’’ as in modern use. 

Séance: sitting, to a painter—not given. 
Disraeli to Lady Chesterfield, Apr. 14, 1877, 
““ Now I am going to the Palace for my 3rd 
Seance,’’ to Von Angeli, 

Search: object of search. One example is 
given, of 1806. Hacket, ‘Scrin. Res.,’ 11, 
“*a most precious Library, the Search and 
Collection of Mr, Humfry Llyd.”’ 

Seat: sitting body, court of justice. The 
usage is more general in Chapman, II. xix. 
164, ‘‘ And let Atrides tender here, in sight 
of all this seat, The gifts he promist.’’ 

Secrete: separated, only 1678. Chapman, 
Od, x. 649, “‘ And, in secret Rites, to Tiresias 
vow A ram cole-blacke,’’ where the accent and 
the Greek (dmavevOev) show that “‘ secrete ’’ is 
the true reading. The Latin gives secrete 
(adv. ). 

Sectious—not given. Qhapman, ‘ To M.., 
Harriots,’ 92, ‘‘ High sectious brawls becalm’d 
by unity,’’ i.e., the varieties of nature unified 
by philosophy. 

Sedge could not have meant to John Clare 
any of the ‘‘ coarse, grassy, rushlike or flag- 
like plants ’’ growing in marshy places. In 
the heat of noon ‘‘ the cowboy seeks the sedge, 
Ramping in the woodland hedge.’’ About the 
cottage ‘* Let hazels grow, and spindling sedge 
Bend bowering overhead ; Dig old man’s beard 
from woodland hedge, To twine a summer 
shade.”’ If not actually the wild clematis it 
must have been something like it. 








Seed of fire is not given, though the phrase 


is still alive in Ireland, and Chap. 
man so renders oméppa mupds at the end of 
Od. v. Also Hymn to Hermes, ‘‘ Hermes 
found Both fire first and of it the seed close 
bound In other substances,’’ mupnia mip re, 
Cp. Scott, ‘ Pirate,’ ch. v. 

Seedling (1660). Earlier, and in the sense 
of which ‘ N.E.D.’s ’ first example dates 1705 
—Sylvester (1621) 482, ‘‘ A small seedling of 
that fruitful Worm, Which (of itselfe) fine 
shining sleaves doth form.”’ 

Seedy: unwell, is first quoted from Dickens 
(1858). In Savage’s ‘ Works ’ (1777) ii. 272, 
he wrote, “‘ brother bards, after an evening’s 
hard boosing, have been what we call seedy 
or crop-sick ’? (quoted by Birkbeck Hill), 
Savage died in 1743, and this passage was 
printed before 1732. 


Seeking: sought—not given. Chapman, 
Od. iii. 302, ‘‘ every man of those Would lose 
in death their seeking marriages.’’ Cp. 


‘“seen ’’ below, and Shakespeare’s ‘‘ all-obey- 
ing breath,’’ and “ never-quenching fire.’’ 
Seen: seeing—not given. Chapman, Od, i: 
507, ‘‘ Not as profess’d a prophet, nor clear 
seen At all times what shall after chance to 


” 


men.’’ Chapman is fond of these active past 
participles. The usage ‘‘ well seen in some- 
thing ’’ is different. Cp. ‘ Hymn to Hermes,’ 


635, ‘‘ the sharp-seen eagle.’’ 

Semi-circle: half surround—not given. 
Meredith, ‘ Harry Richmond,’ ch. xv., ‘‘a 
green platform semi-circled by pines.’’ The 
word ‘‘ semi-circled ’’ is given, but not in this 
sense. 

Semify—not given. F. R, Stockton, ‘ The 
Lady or the Tiger?’’ ad init., ‘‘ among the 
borrowed notions by which his barbarism had 
become semified was that of the public arena.” 

Serely: drily, by drought—not given. Syl- 
vester, ‘The Maiden’s Blush’ (1621) 836, 
‘‘ their whilome festill soy] now serely rives.” 

Serenity as a title is first dated a, 1450 
and then 1596. Sidney’s letter of 1577, to 
Walsingham (Cambr. ed.) iii, 110, says the 
Emperor applied it to Elizabeth, ‘‘ for which 
signification he gave her Serenitie (for that 
was the term he ) very greate thankes.” 

Sereward — not. given. Hardy, ‘ Coll. 
Poems’ (1928) 127, ‘‘ The sun and shadows 
wheel, Season and season sereward steal,” 
i.e., to decay, 

Serve, at tennis. The first trans. use is 
dated 1696. Earlier—Hacket, ‘ Scrin, Res.,’ 
32, ‘‘ when the Stroke is serv’d well, and the 
Service taken well.’’ Note also “service” 
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between 1611 and 1797, ‘ N.E.D.’s’ first two 
dates. 

Serve time: be a time-server. All the 
examples have the def. article. Sylvester 
(1621) 505, ‘‘ Yet Ezechiah serves not Time; 
nor fears The Tyrants fury.”’ 

Sesquiple—not given, ‘ Lives of the Ancient 
Philosophers ’ (1702) 352, ‘‘ that from Venus 
to the Sun, As well as that from Saturn to 
the Zodiack, are, each of ’em, sesquiple.’’ 

Set (§ 122b). One example of a. 1570 gives 
“set sore: put in great straits,” ‘‘ Lufe, 
quhilk now setts the so sair.”” There is 
another in Chapman, Od, xix. 311, ‘‘ my show 
of these slight notes will set my memory sore,” 
ie., I shall find it hard to remember these 
small details. ‘‘To set one hard ” (not given) 
occurs in ‘ Wily uiled,’ 256, ‘‘ tell her 
thou hast a good stock, some hundred or two 
ayear, and that will set her hard.’ 

Set on end: excite—not given. Chapman, 
Od. ix, 504, “‘ the spirit it [wine] wrought To 
dare things high set up an end my thought.” 

Set one’s eyes on has a paragraph. Chap- 
man, Od. xvii. 140, cueale to the ear, ‘‘ Yet 
of th’ unconquer’d ever-sufferer Ulysses, never 
he could set his ear,’’ with “ of ” for ‘ on,” 
as very often in Chapman, 

Settle: bring to rest after agitation. This 
long section has nothing like Chapman’s 
“God settled then the huge  whale- 
bearing lake” ( éordpecev), Od. iii. 209. 

Sever: go away, of a person, is given only 
with ‘‘from.’’ Chapman, ‘ Batrach,’ 212, 
“this said, he sever’d.”’ 

G. G. Loang. 

Woodthorpe, Thrupp, Nr. Stroud, Glos. 


(To be continued). 


IBBON AND JOHNSON.—The coldness 
between Gibbon and Johnson is evident 
and was fostered by Boswell, who disliked the 
historian, and seems always eager to depreci- 
ate him. Johnson would object to a man 
guilty of infidelity but I always thought there 
was more in their strained relations than 
that, 1 found the explanation and then lost 
it for.some time. Having rediscovered it I 
put it on record in ‘N. and Q.’ That very 
ingenious and persistent investigator Mr. 
Aleyn Lyell Reade in Part iv of his ‘ Johnson- 
jan Gleanings,’ privately. printed, 1923, 
points out that Phoebe, the youngest of the 
three daughters of Johnson’s uncle, Cornelius 
Ford, had a father who was unable to support 
her, and became housekeeper to Gibbon. In 





the Salt Library at Stafford is a letter of 
hers of 1780 to Johnson complaining of her 
treatment and explaining that she had been 
in the service of Gibbon’s ‘‘ mother-in-law ”’ 
(step-mother) since about 1742. Mr. Reade 
finds nothing to support Pheebe’s charge of 
coldness of demeanour against Gibbon, who 
left her an annuity of £25, subsequently 
altered to £20, a pretty fair bequest according 
to the standard of the times. 

The knowledge that a cousin of Johnson’s, 
a poor relation, was spending her life as a 
servant in Gibbon’s household cannot have 
been pleasant for either man, and we can 
scarcely doubt, as Mr. Reade remarks, that 
Gibbon at least realised the relationship. 


W. 4H. J. 


A POEM BY JOHN WOLCOT (‘‘ PETER 
PINDAR i lia ig the autographs re- 
cently offered in the Ingatherer, No. 60, 
item 166, is a supposedly unpublished poem 
by the once celebrated Peter Pindar. It is 
now in my possession, and perhaps the fame 
of the author justifies its publication. For 
all that its merit is slight enough, a certain 
interest must always attach to the work of 
the man whose contributions George Thom- 
son boasted of to Burns, and who composed 
the really delightful satire, ‘Bozzy and 
Piozzi.’ 
The poem is accompanied by a nineteenth- 
century note in a neat hand: 


Miss Bennett sends the inclosed with great 
pleasure to Miss Jenkin it was written by Dr. 
Wolcot, and sung at the christening of the late 
Lord Camelford, but never printed and given 
by Himself to her Mother. 


The verses follow : 


Ode 
With Joy these sacred Shades I hail 
Where Cornwall’s Genius crowns the Vale 
And views with sparkling Eye 
His Sons whose Bosoms boast the Fires 
That Heavn-born Freedom’s Cause inspires 
For which they dare to die 


Chorus: Depart ye gloomy Sons of Care 
Let Mirth with Smiles the scene adorn 
And to the raptur’d Groves declare 

A Son of Liberty is born! 


By all our Druid Tribes I swear 
Whose Harps resound on Fancy’s Ear 
With Freedom’s hallow’d Lay 
By all those Heroes who have bled 
And nobly join’d the Patriot Dead 
I bless this glorious Day. 


Chorus: Depart &c. 
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Prophetic lo! I see the Youth 

For Britain bear the Shield of Truth 
Her dearest Rights defend 

I hear his tunefull Periods roll 

And mark the Transports of his Soul 
That point him Virtue’s Friend. 


Chorus: Depart &c. 


I see fair Fame her Page unfold 
To blazon with immortal Gold 
His more than Attic Wit 
Ah! Goddess spare the long Record 
Enough enough one single word: 
Inscribe the name of Pitt 


Chorus: Depart &c. 
T. O. Masport. 


NOTABLE BOOK-SALE OF SIXTY 

YEARS AGO.—Some months ago I 
noticed, in these columns, the sale of the lib- 
rary of the late Andrew Jervise, F.S.A.Scot., 
and gave a short list of outstanding items. 
Readers may be interested to see a further 
selection of prices realised : collectors, at least, 
ought to be diverted by the unusual figures 
reached by certain books. The library, I 
ought to add, was sold in Dowell’s Rooms 
on four days in December, 1878. 


Chalmers’s ‘Caledonia,’ 3 vols., 1807-24— 
£6 10s. 

Blore’s ‘Monumental Remains,’ etc., 1826— 
£2 12s. 6d. ; 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, 11 vols., 1855-77—£8 8s. 

Scottish Burgh Record Society’s Publica- 
tions, 9 vols., 1868-76—£4 5s. 

Burton’s ‘ Book-hunter,’ 1863 
£1 2s. 

Cochran’s ‘ Records of the Coinage of Scot- 
land,’ 2 vols., 1876—£5 10s. 

Dalyell’s ‘Musical Memories of Scotland,’ 
1849—£2 2s. 


(reprint))— 


‘Peerage of Scotland,’ Douglas, edited by 
Wood, 2 vols., 1813—£6 10s. : 
Forbes’s ‘Kalendars of Scottish Saints,’ 


1872—£3 7s. 6d. 

Gordon’s ‘ History of the Earldom of Suther- 
land,’ 1813—£3. 

Kay’s ‘Original Portraits,’ 4 vols. in 2, 1842— 
£3. 

The same: new edition, 1877—£5 5s. 

* Miscellanea Scotica,’ 4 vols., 1818-20—£1 6s. 

‘ Notes and Queries,’ Ist, 3rd, and 5th Series— 
£3 18s. 

Palgrave’s ‘ History of Normandy and Eng- 
land,’ 4 vols., 1851-64—£4 17s. 6d. 

Scott’s ‘ Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticanae,’ 6 vols., 
1866-71—£4 4s. 

Stuart’s ‘ Caledonia Romana,’ 1852—£1 12s. 

Ritson’s ‘Scottish Songs,’ 2 vols., 1794— 
£2 6s. 

Sibbald’s ‘Chronicle of Scottish Poetry,’ 4 


vols., 1802—£4 15s. 
Joun L. Wetr. 
Glasgow. 


Readers’ Queries. 


'HE TINCTURES OF HERALDRY,— 
What is the real reason for the ancient 
and seemingly arbitrary heraldic rule (which 
has a few exceptions) that a charge of a colour 
must not be placed upon colour, and a charge 
of a metal must not be placed upon metal? 
Many writers give none; one says the reason 
is ‘‘ obvious,’’ another that it is for ‘‘ distinct- 
ness.’? But blue on red is perfectly distinct 
and strongly contrasting, and in a less degree, 
so is gold on silver. The elementary shield was 
made of wood, sometimes leather-covered, and 
iron clamps, braces, studs and rims were 
used to strengthen it. It would not be usual 
for these (which might be silvered or gilded) 
to be superimposed upon other metal and this 
might have given rise to the rule so far as 
metals are concerned. But I do not see how 
the ban against colour can have arisen. A 
colour might run into another colour, but so 
it would into a metal. Two colours might mix 
and produce a third. Thus, red on blue (for- 
bidden) might produce purple, but gold on 
blue, which might produce green if yellow 
paint was used, is allowed. Then the treat- 
ment as a metal, for the purposes of this rule, 
of a fur,which itself is represented by a metal 
and a colour, requires explanation. Furs pre- 
sumably came into heraldry with embroidered 
coats of arms; but why class them as metal? 


R. S. B. 


INAL 8S DISREGARDED IN RHYME.— 

Omitting examples from old ballads, whose 
rhyming is lax, I have found seven examples 
of this usage in a recent search. 
occurs in the lines quoted p. 45 ante. The 
matter is germane to the criticism of Chap- 
man’s Homer, omitted from the above 
examples. The folio gives it five times, and 
is thrice corrected by editors, though the folio 
reading gives better syntax. It is naturally 
a usage very liable to correction, and might 
with advantage be restored in two places. 
Further examples would be welcome, 


G. G. L. 


.M.S. WEYMOUTH: HANWAY: COL- 
LINS.—I am informed that this Wey- 
mouth (there were earlier and later vessels of 
the same name) was built at Plymouth im 
1752. Can anyone tell me if she was com- 








missioned prior to 1755, and if so, who com- 
manded her and where she was stationed? 


Another - 
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The first record I have been able to obtain is 
that Captain Thomas Hanway signed the 
muster-roll of the Weymouth, Feb. 4, 1755, 
and continued to do so from Feb, 21, 1755, to 
June 3, 1756. Charnock says he was pro- 
moted to the Chichester, 70, in May, 1756. 
A correspondent writes me that he was appar- 
ently on the Duke, 90, by Dec. 20, 1756, though 
Charnock does not mention his being in the 
Duke till 1758. Is anything known of Captain 
Hanway or his family beyond what Char- 
nock gives? The latter states that he was 
a son of Captain Jonas Hanway (vol. iii., 
p. 248), who was an officer of the Navy prior 
to 1682, and died May 11, 1737, and a brother 
of Jonas Hanway, the projector of the Marine 
Society, populariser of the umbrella, etc. 
However, the ‘D.N.B.’ says Jonas Hanway 
(1712-86) was a son of Thomas Hanway. 
Which is correct ? 

There were two captains, practically con- 
temporary, named Richard Collins. One was 
appointed captain of the Grampus sloop about 
August, 1743; captain of the Gibraltar, July, 
1744, and of the Dover, 44, September, 1744. 
Late in 1755 he was captain of the Princess 
Royal, and in May or June, 1756, removed 
to the Terrible, 74. In 1762 he was on the 
superannuated list, with rank and half-pay 
of a rear-admiral, and died about 1779. Was 
he related to Richard Collins, who was a 
lieutenant of one of the ships on the East 
India station, and captain of the Queens- 
borough, Sept. 11, 1759? This Captain Col- 
lins was soon promoted to the Newcastle, 
which was driven ashore in the hurricane of 
Jan. 1, 1761. No further particulars till the 
Manila Expedition, when he commanded the 
Weymouth, 60. She was dismasted in the 
hurricane of Oct, 21, 1763. Charnock says 
Captain Collins continued in the same ship 
and on the same station (Madras) till 1765, 
when he was court-martialed and dismissed 
the service, but was restored to his rank in 
1769; in 1771 appointed to the Achilles, 60, 
one of the stationed guardships, and died 
about 1780 (vol. vi., p. 353). Can anyone 
tell me whether Captain Collins was court- 
martialed in the East or in England, and 
upon what charges? Also, on what grounds 
he was reinstated? Is anything known of his 
family? At the Record Office is his log of 
the Weymouth, dated Oct. 21, 1763, to July 
19, 1765. Sir Herbert Richmond, in_ his 
‘Navy in India 1763-1783,’ states that half 
the ships on the Madras station were ordered 
home at the Peace of Paris (1763), and in 
January, 1765, two small frigates and a sloop 





were considered sufficient. He names the 
Weymouth as among those on the station 
before the first reduction, but does not state 
which returned at that time. 


Anne F1tTzGERALp. 


IBUT. JOHN HOWORTH AND THE 
WEYMOUTH.—I should be glad of any 
information as to John Howorth, who was 
Lieutenant of the Weymouth, 60, under 
Captain John Stukely Somerset in 1761. He 
signed an affidavit concerning the injury of 
a seaman, on Feb. 20, 1761, but I cannot find 
his name in Charnock’s Biographia Navalis, 
which suggests that he may never have 
attained the rank of captain. 


ANNE F1TzGERALD. 


JAMES COPE, fl. 1754.—Who was James 
Cope, M.P. for Downton, Wilts., about 
the year 1754. His parentage is especially 
desired, particularly the date and place, of 
his parents’ marriage and of his mother’s 
death. Did he or his mother leave a will? 


EK. E. Cope. 


PUNCOMBE.~ Where did the family of 

Duncombe (Lord Feversham, first cre- 
ation) reside? They do not appear to have 
been living in Buckingham, but probably as 
Lord Feversham was in the army he resided 
abroad. Where did he serve as a soldier? 
Did his father leave a will? Any information 
will be acceptable. 

E. E. Cope. 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


ANWELL CASTLE, OXFORDSHIRE.-- 
References to this property are desired. 
By whom was it owned before the fifteenth 
century ? 
E. E. Cope. 


TWENTYMAN SURNAME.—Can any 

reader supply particulars of a family 
named Twentyman? Two occurrences of the 
name can be quoted. One is in the pedigree 
of Goodchild of Pallion, near Sunderland, as 
given by Surtees, ‘ History of Durham’: 
John Goodchild of Pallion, buried 5 Feb., 
1715-16, married Jane, daughter and heiress 
of John Twentyman of Middle Herrington, 
Co. Palatine. Articles of marriage 2 May, 
1696; marriage at Houghton-le-Spring 1696. 
James R. Twentyman, who purchased the — 
manor of Kirby Misperton, North Riding, 
Yorkshire, and was in possession of it when 
Vol. ii. of Victoria County History of the 
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North Riding was published in 1923, is the 
other, 
Could there be any connection between these 
Twentyman families? 
H, Askew. 


TCHILHAMPTON, WILTSHIRE.—Was 

this place, which is near Devizes, known 

at any time by the abbreviated name of Chil- 

ton? Is there any place named Chilton in 
Wiltshire other than Chilton Foliat ? 


W. Dz. R. 


HRASE: “ DRANG NACH OSTEN.”’— 

When and by whom was this well-known 

phrase first popularised? What political situ- 
ation or movement does it designate? 


L. R. N. 
A POEM BY ADELAIDE ANNE 
PROCTER.—The last stanza of Adelaide 
Procter’s poem ‘ Judge Not’ in her ‘ Legends 
and Lyrics’ p. 10 (Everyman Edition) is as 
follows : 

And judge none lost; but wait, and see 

With hopeful pity not disdain; 

The depth of the abyss may be 

The measure of the height of pain 

And love and glory that may raise 

This soul to God in after days. 

I cannot see the meaning of “ pain” in 
line 4, and suggest that it is a misprint for 
“‘gain.’”’ Is there any textual authority for 
this in the later editions published in Miss 
Procter’s life-time? The Everyman Edition 
a, to be a reprint of the first edition of 
1858. 


LawRkeEnce PHILLIPs. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


" ()N THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE 

ALTAR.’’—In the account of the vision 
seen by Zacharias—Luke i.—it is said that 
the angel appeared to him on the right side 
of the altar. There would seem to be some 
significance in this, but how are the words 
to be read? Would St. Luke’s first readers 
understand ‘‘on the right side’’ to be 
Zachariah’s right as he stood before the altar, 
or on what was the right side of the altar 
itself and to Zachariah’s left ? 

R. E. F. 


. AT”: ITS REPETITION. — I re- 


member to have seen years ago a state- 
ment quoted to the effect ‘‘ that that, ‘ that,’ 
that that man used was redundant.” 
_ _ Can any other language show a similar repe- 
tition of a word in more than one meaning 


H, W. U. 


like that? 








———_..., 





Replies. 





THE BURIED LOVERS. 


(clxxiii., 48). 

ESE verses, with small variations, 

occurred at the end of a number of ballads 
in which two true lovers die, the names always 
being those of the hero and heroine of the 
ballad, whatever they may be. There is usu- 
ally a final verse, explaining why the two 
rose-trees are no longer to be seen. The fol- 
lowing are examples from the Student’s Cam. 
bridge Edition of F. J. Child’s ‘ English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads’ : 


p. 13, ‘ The Douglas Tragedy ’ (under the 
heading ‘ Earl Brand ’): 


Lord William was buried in St. Mary’s kirk, 
Lady Margaret in Mary’s quire; 

Out o’ the lady’s grave grew a bonny red rose, 
And out o’ the knight’s a briar. 


And they twa met, and they twa plat, 
And fain they wad be near; 

And a’ the warld might ken right weel 
They were twa lovers dear. 


But bye and rade the Black Douglas, 
And wow but he was cng, os 

For he pulld up the bonny brier, 
And flang’t in St. Mary’s Loch. 


p. 127, ‘ Fair Janet’: 


The tane was buried in Marie’s kirk, 
And the tither in Marie’s quire; 

Out of the tane there grew a birk, 
And the tither a boony brier. 


[No further verses] 


p. 153, ‘ Lord Thomas and Fair Annet’: 


Lord Thomas was buried without kirk-wa’ 
Fair Annet within the quiere, 

And o the tane thair grew a birk, 
The other a bonny briere . 


And ay they grew, and ay they threw, 
As they wad faine be neare; 

And by this ye may ken right weil 
They were twa luvers deare. 


p. 158, ‘Fair Margaret and Sweet William’: 


Margaret was buried in the lower chancel, 
Sweet William in the higher; 

Out of her breast there sprung a rose, 
And out of his a brier. 


They grew as high as the church-top, 
Till they could grow no higher, 

And then they grew in a true lover’s knot. 
Which made all people admire. 


There came the clerk of the parish, 
As you this truth shall hear, 
And by misfortune cut them down, 

Or they had now been there. 
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p. 159. Another version of the same ballad: 


On Margaret’s grave there grew a rose, 
On Sweet William’s grew a briar; 
They grew till they joind in a true lover’s 


not, 
And then they died both together. 
p. 159, ‘ Lord Lovel ’: 
Lady Ouncebell was buried 
chancel, 


Lord Lovill in the choir; 
Lady Ouncebell’s breast sprung out a sweet 


rose, 
Lord Lovill’s a bunch of sweet brier. 


They grew till they grew to the top of the 


in the high 


church, 
And then they could grow no higher; 
They grew till they grew to a true-lover’s 


not, 
And then they tyed both together. 


An old wowman coming by that way, 
And a blessing she did crave, 

To cut off a bunch of that true-lover’s knot, 
And buried them both in one grave. 


p. 160, Another version of the same ballad : 


Lord Lavel was buried in Mary’s kirk, 
Nancybell in Mary’s quire; 
And out o the ane there grew a birk, 


Out the other a bonny brier. 

An ae they grew, and ae they threw, 
Until they two did meet, 

That ilka ane might plainly see 
They war two lovers sweet. 


p. 162, ‘ The Lass of Roch Royal’: 


The one was buried in Mary kirk, 
The other in Mary quire; 

Out of the one there sprung a birk, 
Ont of the other a bryar; 

So thus you may well know by that 
They were two lovers dear. 


p. 182, ‘ Lady Alice’: 


Giles Collins was buried all in the east, 
Lady Alice ali in the west, 
And the roses that grew on Giles: Collins’s 


grave, 
They reached Lady’s Alice’s breast. 

The priest of the parish he chanced to pass, 
And he severed those roses in twain; 


Sure never were seen such true lovers before, 
Nor e’er will there be again. 


Another version of the same: 


Lady Anna was buried in the east, 
Giles Collins was buried in the west; 

There grew a lily from Giles Collins 
That touched Lady Anna’s breast. 


There blew a cold north-easterly wind, 
And cut this lily in twain, 

Which never there was seen before 
And it never will again. 





Another version of the same: 
Giles Collin was laid in the lower chancel, 
Lady Alice ali in the higher; 
There ~~ up a rose from Lady Alice’s 
reast 


And from Giles Collin’s a briar. 


And they grew, and they grew, to the very 
church-top, 
Until they could grow no higher, 
And twisted and twined in a _ true-lover’s 


not, 

Which made all the parish admire. 

p. 184, ‘ Prince Robert’ : 

The tane was buried in Marie’s kirk, 
The tother in Marie’s quire, 

And out o the tane there sprang a birk, 
And out o the tother a brier. 

And thae twa met, and tae twa plat, 
The birk but and the brier, 

And by that ye may very weel ken 
They were twa lovers dear. 

p. 185. Another version of the same ballad : 

The one was buried in Mary’s kirk, 
The other in Mary’s quire; 

Out of the one there grew a birk, 
From the other a bonny brier. 


And these twa grew, and these twa threw, 
Till their twa craps drew near; 

So all the warld may plainly see 
That they loved each other dear. 

As far as I remember, the conclusion of the 
Irish legend of Deirdre is that an apple-tree 
grew from Deidre’s grave and another from the 
grave of her lover Naisi, and the branches 
of the two trees entwined. But King Con- 
chobar was angry at this, and ordered that 
the trees should be cut down and made into 
boards; the boards from one were sent to the 
north of Ireland and those from the other 
to the south. Years later a scribe wanted two 
boards of apple-tree wood to bind a book; 
but when the boards were laid side by side 
they sprang together and could not be forced 
apart, because one came from the apple-tree 
that grew from Deirdre’s grave and the other 
from the tree on Naisi’s grave. 


M. H. Donps. 
Home House, Low Fell, Gatshead. 


The lines quoted by O. F. B. are found 
in various forms in different ballads. Here 
is one at the end of ‘ Lord Lovel’: 

Lady Nancy was laid in St. Pancras’ Church, 

Lord Lovel was laid in the choir; 
And out of her bosom there grew a red rose, 
And out of her lover’s a brier, brier. 
And out of her lover’s a brier. 
They grew, and they grew, to the church 
steeple, } 
And then they could grow no higher; 
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So there they entwined in a true lover’s knot, 
For all lovers true to admire-mire, 
For all lovers true to admire. 


p. 136 of ‘ Early Ballads illustrative of 
History, Traditions and Customs,’ ed. by R. 
Bell, London, 1856. Bell notes that the bal- 
lad was published in another version taken 
down from recitation in Kinloch’s ‘ Ancient 
Scottish Ballads.’ ‘It was reprinted in 
London, 1846, from an old broadside; and 
included in a collection of ‘ Ancient Poems,’ 
Percy Society, same year.’’ 
In W. Allingham’s ‘ Ballad Book,’ Mac- 
millan and Co., London, stanzas 16 and 17 
of ‘ Fair Margaret’s Misfortunes,’ p. 352, run 
thus : 
Margaret was buried in the lower chancel, 
And William in the higher; 

Out of her breast there sprang a rose-tree 
And out of his a briar. 

They grew till they grew unto the church- 


top, 
And a they could grow no higher; 

And there they tied a true-lover’s knot, 

Which made all people admire. 
Allingham’s comment is: 
We retain the popular ending of ‘The rose 
and the briar’ which, slightly varied, is 
common to many ballads, though it comes in 
here not very harmoniously. Probably it was 
used, in this and other instances, to carry 
off somewhat lightly a too tragical story. 
According to Allingham, this ballad was 
printed by Bishop Percy from a modern copy 
picked up on a stall. 
What are practically the same two verses 
are in ‘Fair Margaret and Sweet William’ 
another form of the ballad, pp. 45, 46, of 
‘ Ballads and Lyrics of Love,’ edited by Frank 
Sidgwick, London, 1911. On p. 22 of this 
same book, the conclusion of ‘ Lord Thomas 
and Fair Annet ’ is this: 
Lord Thomas was buried without kirk wa’, 
Fair Annet within the quire; 

And o’ the tane there grew a birk, 
The other a bonny brier. 

And ay they grew, and ay they threw, 
As they wad fain be near; 

And by this ye may ken right weil, 
They were twa luvers dear. 

Allingham in his version of this ballad 
omits these lines. He remarks in his note 
that Percy says it ‘‘ seems to be composed of ”’ 
two English ballads, ‘Lord Thomas and Fair 


Ellinor’ and ‘Fair Margaret and Sweet 

William.’ The variations in English and 

Scotch ballads are beyond number. One 

should consult Professor Child’s large 

collection, Epwarp Bensty. 
St. Albans. 











“The Douglas Tragedy.’ An ancient Scot. 
tish Ballad. The scene of the tragedy ig in 
the Glen of Blackhouse, near St. Mary’s Loch, 
Selkirkshire. Lady Margaret, when elopi 
with Lord William, was overtaken by her 
father and seven brothers. A fierce encounter 
ensued, and Lord William slew the father 
and all seven brothers, but was so _ badly 
wounded himself that he ‘‘lang ere mid. 
night ’’ died of his wounds at his mother’s 
house, whither his dapple grey, and Lady 
Margaret on a milk-white steed, had pro 
ceeded after the fight. Lady Margaret died 
‘lang ere day.”’ The ballad, in ‘ Yarrow, 
Its Poets and Poetry,’ by R. Borland, 2nd 
edition, 1908, runs into twenty verses; the 
last three read: 

Lord William was buried in St. Marie’s kirk, 

[ut supra]. 

I gather from Borland that the above was 
taken from ‘The History and Poetry of the 
Scottish Border,’ by Professor Veitch. 


| 8. P. 


OWLERS IN BXCELSIS (clxxii. 455).— 

J. R. Lowell may be added to Puttomor’s 
list. Having quoted Chapman thus: “ And 
much less I weigh the frontless detractions 
of some stupid ignorants, that, no more know- 
ing me than their beastly ends, and I ever (to 
my knowledge) blest from their sight, whisper 
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behind me vilifyings of my translation, out | 


of the French affirming them, when, both in 
French and all other languages but his own, 
our with-all-skill-enriched Poet is so poor and 
unpleasing that no man can discern from 
whence flowed his so generally given eminence 
and admiration,’’ he adds this remarkable 
comment: ‘‘ I know not who was intended, but 
the passage piques my curiosity. In what is 
said about language there is a curious parallel 
with what Ben Jonson said of Shakespeare, 
and the ‘generally given eminence and ad- 
miration’ applies to him also.’ Whereas 
the poet is quite obviously Homer and not 
Shakespeare. 
G. G. L. 


AMPSTEAD CHURCH: POSITION OF 
THE ALTAR (clxxiii. 68).—At Bunting- 


ford in Layston parish, Herts, the chapel-of- | 


ease was built in 1614-26, because the parish 
church lay a mile away up the hillside across 
the river Rib. Owing to the exigencies of 
the site the chancel end is to the south. 

I think I am right in saying that the 
chancel end of Rievaulx Abbey church is 
to the north; and the church was so placed 
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ey | 
ent Scot. jn order that its main axis would be along the | were itinerant artists in America who wan- 
edy is in goping hillside. dered about from place to place ‘“‘ limning’”’ 
y's Loch, ontefract church, Yorks, was correctly | portraits and probably doing houses as well. 
1 eloping orientated, but the nave was destroyed by | There were eighteenth-century portraitists 
by her (Cromwell. Thereafter the transepts were | who achieved considerable reputation—witness 
ncounter | ysed as the church so that the chancel end | Benjamin West, who went to England to live 
1e father jg now south. but did his —_ work in America. I do 
30 badly H. C. ANDREWS, F.S8.A. not know as much about the early landscape 
ere mid. es eee * artists, but I have no doubt that there were 
mother’s This is far from ‘“‘ unique. _ Johnson, cna G H Dean 
nd Lady ‘Byways in British Archaeology,’ gives or ILBERT fi, DOANE. 
had pro. refers to a large number of examples, both ({UFFARD (clxvi, 386; clxxi. 64).—My in- 
aret died in this country and abroad. RS.B quiries as to the identity of Anne Giffard 
Yarrow, <i ak who married Thomas Goddard of Ogbourn, 
and, 2nd The altar of St. Stephen’s, Westbourne} Wilts., have yielded nothing absolutely 
rses ; the Park, is at the west end. This, I] was told, | certain. Burke is clearly confused between 
was owing to the east end being too marshy | the Buckinghamshire family and the Giffards 
ie’s kirk. to bear the weight of the tower. Built in | of Ichell. Apparently Anne belonged to the 
1856, the pulpit stands practically where the | latter family, but is variously assigned to no 
bove was | judge’s box of the old race-course was placed. | less than four gnerations of it. The tomb at 





y of the | After the race-course came to an untimely 
end, the site of the church was for some time 
s. Pp. |™ as a riding-school, 


F. Witiram Cock, M.D. 








g 495).— West-end altars are quite common on the 
ary pp re Continent. I have personally noted details 
am. of those at Rodez (Cathedral), Caen (Abbaye 
k aux Dames), Monreale (Sicily), Palermo, 
peoy Nevers, Ronda, Loreto, Albi, Tuzaguet, and 
whisper °°™° others. Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
ye Mb | The proposed list of churches having the 
om per altar at the West end should include Bedford 
poor sis Chapel (Church of England) in_ Exeter. 
rn from Until recently this feature occurred also at 
enkiiesil St. Barnabas, Dartmouth, but the altar 
narkable there has been moved to the East and the seat- 
ded, but ing re-arranged accordingly. M. 
what is | 
parallel JTNDIANA (clxxii. 460).—Indiana was 
cespeare, settled in the eighteenth century. The 
and ad- | French had a fort there as early as 1720, 
Whereas but the first permanent settlement was in 
and not 1731. By 1800 there were 2,500 people liv- 
ing there. I have not seen the picture to 
G. L. | which Americana refers, and I have no copy 
of ‘Green Laurels’ at hand, but there were 
[ON OF descendants of the early Dutch settlers on the 
3unting- | Hudson among the first settlers of Indiana. 
rapel-of- | So it would not be surprising if some of the 
e parish | architecture of Indiana showed Dutch influ- 
le across | ence. There are houses still standing in the 
ncies of | Hudson River valley in New York State 
uth. which are purely Dutch in architecture, and 
hat the | Which were built in the seventeenth century 
urch is | by Dutch colonists. 
> placed | Very early in the nineteenth century there 








Aldbourne which is considered that of Thomas 
Goddard is dated 1597, the year of his death, 
but is so defaced that nothing can be made 
out but the Goddard arms. It is traditionally 
said to be that of Thomas and his second wife, 
but it seems probable that this is a confusion 
with another Thomas Goddard, and that 
Thomas of Ogbourn married only once. 
Thomas was the second or third son of John 
Goddard of Upham, whose will is dated 1556 
(when his eldest son, John, was already 
married, I] believe). Thomas Goddard died 
July 2, 1597, and according to the I.p.m. 
dated 40 Eliz. (1598) his son and next heir 
was Richard Goddard, aged forty years and 
more at the time of his father’s death. 
Richard, therefore, was born by 1557, or 
earlier, and Thomas must have been married 
by 1556. If Anne Giffard belonged to the 
Ichell family she must have been a daughter 
of John Giffard, who married about 1522 
Joane, daughter of Henry Bruges. (One 
Visitation gives a daughter of this marriage, 
Christian name not recorded, married to 
‘*Goddard of Wilts.’’). She was, of course, 
too old to be the daughter of this John 
Giffard’s son John (b. about 1523) who mar- 
ried Elizabeth Throckmorton. John Giffard 
who married Joane Bruges was the son of Sir 
William Giffard, but died in his father’s life- 
time. Sir William’s will, dated 1549, men- 
tions his wife Joan (a second wife; his first 
was Eleanor Paulet) and several daughters, 
but no Anne. John Giffard, son of Sir 
William, left no will so far as has been 
discovered, and there was of course no J. p.m. 

The Giffards of Ichell trace their descent 
from William Giffard, brother of Godfrey 
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Giffard, Bishop of Worcester, and Walter 
Giffard, Archbishop of York. They were sons 
of Sir Hugh Giffard, of Weston Subedge, Co. 
Gloucester, and Boyton, Co. Wilts. Even the 
‘ D.N.B.’ traces them no further, but that 
they actually descended from the Brimpsfield 
Giffards has been proven by Mr. G. Andrews 
Moriarty who discovered in the Gloucestershire 
Feet of Fines that in 1227 Osbert Giffard quit- 
claims to Hugh Giffard of Boyton as son and 
heir of Walter Giffard one virgate and one 
mill in Stanhus (Stonehouse, Gloucs.). This 
Walter Giffard of Boynton (father of Sir 
Hugh and grandfather of the two bishops) 
was a younger son of Elias Giffard I] of 
Brimpsfield and his wife Bertha, sister of 
Walter de Clifford. From Walter Giffard’s 
brother, Elias III, descend the Giffards of 
Twyford; and Osbert Giffard, son of. Elias 
III by his second marriage, is the individual 
who quitclaimed to Hugh as son and heir of 
Walter. The Twyford line and other informa- 
tion cited above were published by Mr. 
Moriarty in the Genealogists’ Magazine for 
September 1935 and March 1936. I give it 
here that anyone who may have been inter- 
ested in my previous queries concerning the 
Giffards may know the answers so far as I 


have found them. ANNE FitzGeratp. 


MERICAN VERSE QUOTATION (clxxii. 
458).—Joyce Kilmer died in action in 
France, near the Ourcq, on July 30, 1918. 
He was an N.C.O. (Sergeant) in the 165th 
New York Regiment, in the so-called Rainbow 
Division. Aline Kilmer was his wife. 

It is said that when the pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth, Mass., from the Mayflower, in 
1620, they saw birds with red breasts and 
called them robins because they were some- 
thing like the true English robin, As a matter 
of fact, the American “ robin’’ is a thrush. 
He is a friendly, homely sort of bird, about 
half as large again as the true robin. As a 
rule these birds build their nests in vines or 
trellises or trees close to dwellings. Once 
in a while they build in the top branches of 
a tall tree—oak, elm, or linden. 

The male is dark gray, with a black head 
and red breast; the female somewhat paler. 
They lay four or five blue eggs, and usually 
hatch two broods a year. 


TREES. 
I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing 


rest 
reast. 





A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray: 
A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 
Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 
Poems are made py fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 
—Joyce Kilmer. 
CONSTANCE WILLIAMs. 


Aline Kilmer, referred to by T. C. C., is 
the widow of Joyce Kilmer. She has pub- 
lished one or two volumes of verse since her 
husband’s death, 

Joyce as a man’s name is rather uncommon 
in America, but perhaps no more confusing 
to the Englishman than the English use of 
Evelyn is to an American, 

The American robin does nest in trees. It 
is generally believed that this member of the 
thrush family was given the name ‘“ robin” 
because it 1 He the earliest settlers in 
New England of the robins of their former 


homes in England. Guarer H. Doane. 


There is a considerable article in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of American Biography’ on Alfred 
Joyce Kilmer. ‘ Authors To-day and Yes- 
terday,’ which also has an article on him, 
states that the name Joyce was derived from 
the surname of a clergyman known to the 
family. Kilmer married Aline Murray in 
1908. She is the author of several books of 
poetry, and is in ‘ Who’s Who in America.’ 

The so-called robin in America is, I believe, 
really a variety of thrush. They nest in trees 
(apple-trees, for instance), though I have also 
seen nests on lumber piles and in vines grow- 
ing on a house or trellis, 

ANNE F1tTzGERALp. 


HE END OF THE GLADIATORIAL 
CONTESTS (clxxiii, 67).—As the edi- 
torial note says, the story of Telemachus’s 
act of self-sacrifice is told by Theodoret. The 
reference is to his Ecclesiastical History, v. 26. 
Gladiatorial contests persisted many years 
after Constantine the Great. It has been 
doubted whether that Emperor’s rescript on 
the subject applied to more than one province. 
In any case, though the Church denounced 
gladiators, such games were not finally abo 
lished till after Telemachus’s death at the 
hands of the spectators. This would appear 
to have been about a.p. 404. See the brief 
notice of his life in vol. iv. of Smith and 
Wace’s ‘ Dictionary of Christian Biography, 
and under ‘ Gladiators’ in Smith and Cheet- 
ham’s ‘ Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, 
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yol, i. In the last-named article we read 
“The decree of Constantine seems to have 
applied only to the province of Phoenicia—to 
the prefect of which it was addressed ; or, at 
any rate, it very soon became a dead letter.’’ 
Examples are then given of Jater gladiatorial 


contests. Epwarp BEnsty. 
St. Albans. 


Mr, AcKERMANN will find a biography of 
the monk Telemachus in Baring Gould’s 
‘Lives of the Saints’ for Jan. 1 (p. 7). He 
gives the quotation from Theodoret’s Ecclesi- 
astical History (v. 26), to which you refer. 
He also quotes C. Kingsley, ‘The Hermits,’ 


pp. 153-4. LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 


EVIVING OF OLD STREET-NAMES 

clxxi. 440).—The name of Durngate Street 
in Dorchester, Dorset, is a revival of the 
ancient name Durngate or Durn Lane. During 
a long interval, it was known as ‘‘ Wooden- 
stone Lane,’’ from an inn there displaying 
the sign of The Wood and Stone. The re- 
vived name was painted up in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, and soon displaced 
the intruder. W. W. G. 


WEEKLY ANTIQUARIAN COLUMNS 

(clxxii. 325, 375, 411).—Weekly 
columns of Local Notes and Queries have 
appeared in the Somerset County Herald, 
Taunton, since February, 1897, with the 
exception of a break during the European 
war due to the shortage of paper. Down to 
1914 inclusive the matter, or most of it, was 
reprinted in annual volumes, though unfor- 
tunately without indexes. 

From the 1910 volume I learn that so far 
back as 1710 two pages of Notes and Queries 
appeared weekly for at least a year in a peri- 
odical entitled the British Apollo, occupying 
half the space in the journal. Was not this 
the earliest forerunner of ‘ N. and Q.’? 


W. W. G. 


E LITERARY VALUE OF SNAILS 

(clxxiii. 38, 83).—Here are a few additions 
to Hisernicus’ examples. In the 58th Psalm 
the ungodly are thus cursed: “ As a snail 
which melteth, let every one of them pass 
away.’’ The snail is conceived as wasting his 
substance in his track, and so dying away. 
Aelian, V.H. 13.45, tells how a pet snail, 
being released, saved its owner from robbers. 
Lovelace has two ingenious poems on the 
creature, 

Wise emblem of our politic world 

Sage snail, within thine own self curl’d. . . 





and 


The centaur siren, I forgo, 

These have been sung, and loudly too. . . 
And Charles Lamb translated Vincent 
Bourne’s Latin lines, with the title ‘‘ The 
House-keeper.’’ I should like to know where in 
Homer Lyly found this anecdote (HKuphues, 
239 Arber): ‘‘I am of this minde with 
Homer, that as the Snayle that crept out of 
hir shell was turned eftsoones into a Toad, 
and therby was forced to make a stoole to sit 
on, disdaining hir own house: so the 


° ” 
Travailer ,.. JANE GREEN. 


SHEEP IN LONDON PARKS (clxxiii. 67). 

—His Majesty’s Office of Works tells me 
that not only are sheep still allowed to graze 
in the Royal Parks, but that they are wel- 
comed, and that actually there is a difficulty 
in getting them; the reason being that, as 
with everything else, the cost of transport has 
gone up—the sheep in Hyde Park to-day come 
from Scotland—and the shepherds are none 
too keen themselves because of dogs chasing 
the sheep. A section of the public objects 
because of the fouling of the grass which 
is inevitable, but H.M.O.W. points to the 
saving in the cost of mowing the grass which 
the sheep’s presence ensures. 

Sheep are not allowed in Regent’s Park, 
and there grass courts and playgrounds are 
mown by ordinary labour. There are deer 
in Richmond and Bushey Parks, but these 
are owned by H.M.O.W. 

G. B. J. ATHoE. 


Some of my grazier relatives had sheep in 
Hyde Park every winter and spring for many 
years. The shepherd was named Spring, who 
had a grazing-farm between Kensal Green and 
Kilburn. He was accustomed to shift the 
sheep from the farm to the park, as the state 
of the os required. I remember walking 
out both to the farm and to the park on 
Sunday afternoons as late as about 1877. 


F. Witiram Cock, M.D. 


R. POL (clxxiii. 68).—A picture of M. 
Henri Pol—feeding his beloved sparrows 
—is given in the Daily Mirror of 19 June, 
1918. He died at the age of eighty-six, and 
was buried in Paris. See also the Globe of 
16 June, 1918, and the Daily News of 19 June, 
1918. 
The death of Mr. Algernon Aylmer Valen- 
tine—the friend of the London sparrows—is 
recorded in the Daily Mail of 5 Feb., 1927. 


Huo S. GiapstTone. 
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“THE MONSTER” (clxxiii. 44). — Dr. 
BULLOCH may be interested to know that 
‘Gillray made use of the Renwick Williams 
case—twice in 1760, and again the following 
year when Alderman Boydell figured as ‘‘ The 
Cutting Monster.” WwW. S. J. 


HEPHERDS AS OUTCASTS (clxxiii. 46, 
86).—An old Lincolnshire shepherd once 
told me that, on the death of shepherds, a 
piece of wool was placed in their hands to 
account for their absence from worship. 


A. hy, Com. 


NN SIGNS: THE HERO OF INKER- 
MAN (clxxii. 443).—Perhaps this Bag- 
shot inn is intended to honour Sir George 
Catheart (1794-1854), appointed Adjutant- 
General 1853 and shot dead at Inkerman. In 
a series of articles on Nottingham Inns and 
Taverns (Nottinghamshire Weekly Guardian, 
1926), mention is made of The General Cath- 
cart, at the end of Cathcart Street, near The 
Sir Rowland Hill and The Scots Grey. 
A. i,.:COx. 
ONTINE (clxxii. 460; clxxiii, 32, 
86).—The following appears at p. 24 of 

‘A Tour in the Midlands, 1789,’ vol. ii. of 
the Torrington Diaries: ‘‘ The Tontine Inn 
at Sheffield makes a magnificent appearance. 
This is a great flaring inn, of noise, and 
uproar.’’ A note adds that the inn was built 
in 1785, and demolished in 1850. Sheffield 
Market Hall now stands on its site. James 
Watson was the landlord from 1785 to 1793, 
when he was succeeded by a man named Car- 
nelly, 

At exlix. 117, reference is made to an inn 
named the Tontine at Newport, I.W. 

A. li, Cox: 


ARLY DISINFECTANTS (clxxii. 388, 
448 ; clxxiii. 34, 71).—Tobacco was early 
used for this purpose. When a plague-pit in 
the grounds of Guy’s Hospital was cut 
through some forty years ago, along with 
heaps of bones were numerous clay pipes of 
the earlier types. Many of these were whole. 
This would be accounted for by the burial 
men dropping them out of their mouths with- 
out handling them for fear of contagion, as 
I have somewhere read. We all know 
Hogarth’s picture of ‘ Night,’ where the old 
nightman is filling his barrel whilst smoking 
vigorously. Seventy years ago I was told by 
my old master, a country doctor, that it was 
well to smoke when visiting infectious cases. 


F, Wiii1am Cock, m.p. 





—__—__. 


OLITE SYNONYMS FOR PRISON 
(clxxii, 371, 412, 447; clxxiii, 31, 50).— 
Cold Bath Fields Prison came to be called 
‘* The Bastille,’? shortened to ‘‘ The Steel” 
by professional thieves, who called the New 
Prison at Clerkenwell ‘“‘ The Wells,’’ Newgate 
““ The Stone Jug,’’ Horsemonger Lane ‘ The 
Old Horse,’’ and Tothill Field ‘‘The Tea 
Garden.’’ This was recorded by George Laval 
Chesterton (‘ Revelations. of Prison Life, 


1856). FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


ITZ AS A SURNAME (celxxiii. 29, 
86).—It may be of interest to mention a 
rare Fitz form, with an eye on clxxii. 440, 
Thomas Fitzer, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
proceeded M.A. 4 July, 1683. 


FreDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
JNDERHILL FAMILY (clxxiii. 68).—In 
former days there were three distinct 


branches of this race, and your enquirer fails 
to say which stem he refers to. 


Of the Warwickshire division, William 
Underhill, who died in 1723, owned an 
estate at Lower Quinton, six miles from 


Stratford-on-Avon, which fact may afford a 
clue where to search for his marriage. 

In recent years a New York attorney named 
Underhill was engaged upon a complete his- 
tory of his old family, but whether he com- 
pleted or printed it I cannot say. 

One George Underhill was witness to a 
marriage at  Stratford-on-Avon Parish 
Church on 17 Jan., 1655, between Thomas 
Slater and Frances Bidle (or Biddle), both 
of Whitchurch, a parish adjoining Quinton. 
If he is the same George Underhill who died 
in 1713, he was only twelve years old in 1655, 
which seems to make him ineligible as a 
witness, 

If not yet done, Mr. G. H. Poote should 
consult the various Underhill pedigrees 
quoted in Marshall’s ‘Genealogists’ Guide, 
1885,’ pp. 625-626. Much helpful informa- 
tion was given in ‘ N, and Q.,’ 3 S. i. 285, 
and 4 §. iii. 259. 

Valuable and time-saving manuscript tran- 
scripts, by the late Richard Savage, of many 
Warwickshire village registers, can be con- 
sulted at Shakespeare’s Birthplace Library, 
Henley Street, Stratford-on-Avon. 

Wm. JAGGARD. 
“ DRINTER’S DEVIL ”’ (clxxiii. 27, 70).— 
Professor Weekley’s Dictionary supplies 
a quotation from the ‘O.E.D.’ dated 1683: 
‘‘ These boys do in a printing-house commonly 
black and dawb themselves: whence the work- 
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men do jocosely call them devils.’’ This is 
forty-seven years earlier than that at p. 70 


above. Epwarp BEnsty. 
}isToRY OF WHALING (clxxii. 389; 


elxxiii, 71).—Sir S. F. Harmer delivered 
two presidential addresses at the Linnean 
Society: (1) ‘ History of Whaling’ (Proc. 
Linn, Soc., 1927-28, pp. 51-95) and (2) 
‘Southern Whaling’ (1929-30, pp. 85-163). 


J, ARDAGH. 


UAKING GRASS: LOCAL NAMES 

WANTED (clxxiii. 67).—This is known 

in North Hampshire as “‘ waggle wantons,”’ 
or ‘‘ wiggle-waggle wantons.”” y p p 4. 


There are at ieast fifty-five names for Briza 
media in Britten and Holland’s ‘ Dictionary 
of English Plant-Names.’ J. ARDAGH. 


(HARLEMAGNE: ICONOGRAPHY AND 
CANONIZATION (clxxii. 372, 429, 461; 
clxxiii, 51).—There is a fifteenth century 
statue of Charlemagne in the cathedral of 
Halberstadt, where an altar was also dedicated 
in his honour. 
ef. H. Giesau, ‘Der Dom zu Halberstadt 


(1929) p. 44. Eric P. Baker. 


IR ROBERT HONYWOOD OF PETTS, 
KENT (clxxiii. 28).—Ferguson, in his 
‘History of Westmorland’ (1894) in the 
account of the skirmish at Clifton during 
the ‘45’ rebellion, says that a Colonel 
Honeywood commanded the dismounted squad- 
ron of Bland’s Dragoons and was severely 
wounded. He was removed to Howgill 
Castle, of which he was the owner through 
his mother, the heiress of the Sandfords of 
Howgill. He was M.P. for Appleby from 
1754 to 1784, and died 1785. The Christian 
name of the Colonel is not mentioned. The 
Honeywoods sprang from the family of that 
name of Marks Hall, Essex. qo Asxew. 


OURCES OF QUOTATIONS WANTED. 
(clxxiii. 68).—(1). This is the beginning of 
No. 6, ‘The pious editor’s creed,’ in J. R. 
Lowell’s ‘ Biglow Papers.’ 
“ T du believe in Freedom’s cause, 
Ez fur cig, & ez Payris is; 
I love to see her stick her claws 
In them infarnal Phayrisees; 
It’s wal enough agin a king 
To dror resolves an’ triggers,— 
But libbaty’s a kind o’ thing 
Thet don’t agree with niggers.” 


Epwarp BEnsty. 


[Several correspondents thanked for kindly 
supplying this reference]. 





The Library. 


A Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue. 
Part VII, Cow-Cythariste. By Sir Wil- 
liam Craigie. (The University of Chicago 
Press: Oxford University Press. £1 1s. 
net). 


ITH Part vii. the first volume (A-C) of 
this important work is brought to com- 
pletion. A Preface tells us something of the 
history of the enterprise, of the work being 
done to forward it, and of the nature of the 
material dealt with. It may be worth re- 
minding our readers that this dictionary, 
down to the year 1600, exhibits and illustrates 
the whole of the Scottish vocabulary as this 
is presented in Scottish literature and docu- 
ments, while at the same time it records and 
illustrates all peculiarly Scottish words be- 
longing to the seventeenth century, as well as 
any which in the ordinary English of that 
period bear some different sense. After 1700 
Scottish survives as a dialect only, the ancient 
literary language being virtually extinct. The 
older Scottish has a somewhat short history, 
for in continuous record it begins no earlier 
than the latter half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury—with Barbour’s ‘ Brus’ and the contem- 
porary ‘ Legends of Saints.’ The illustra- 
tions provided show that, for the next two 
centuries, material is sufficiently abundant, 
and the frequency of quotations from legal 
and other documents will have struck any 
attentive reader. In fact, the legal and his- 
torical interest of the vocabulary as a whole 
is one of the great justifications for the under- 
taking itself. Like the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary, this edifice is being built up out of 
material collected and variously prepared by 
a large body of voluntary workers. Prepara- 
tion of copy for printing was begun at the 
University of Chicago in the winter of 1925-6, 
and publication began in 1931 after progress 
had been somewhat accelerated by grants for 
research made to the University by the Gen- 
eral Education Board of the Rockfeller Foun- 
dation, Sir William Craigie concludes the 
preface with noting that he has had the advan- 
tages of familiarity with the Scottish tongue 
from his earliest years and an interest in its 
older literature which dates from the age of 
twelve—both of certain and signal value. 

The section of the dictionary before us is 
rich in good old words historical, legal, 
economic, picturesque. The first sense of 
“cut? noted is that of a lot (cast or drawn) 
—‘‘ Having drawin cuttis quha suld begin 
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first.’ ‘‘ Cuttar’’ was used in the sense of 
one who cuts (wood, etc.) without leave or de- 
structively; ‘‘cuttitly ’’ meant abruptly, 
curtly. ‘‘Currour,’’ besides its more familiar 
meaning of courier, signified primarily a 
watcher or ranger of a forest (‘‘ Forestaris 
and currouris of our said forest to mak be 
callit’’). ‘‘ Curator,’ used for charge of a 
person in some way incapable, had as abstract 
substantive ‘‘curatory’’ or ‘“‘ curatry”’ 
(‘‘ He is in minoritie and less aige and within 
curatorie...’’). A word of uncertain origin, 
which means one of the wooden centres of an 
arch or the arch itself, is ‘‘ cowm,’’ which 
forms ‘‘ cumseil,’’ to furnish with an arched 
ceiling (“‘ Wheras the third storry was cum- 
sylled above, which sort of sylling is a nest for 
ratts, I gested it over and gaind rowms 
above’’). An interesting word is the Gaelic 
‘‘ culrach ’’—the surety given on removing 
a case from one court to another (‘‘ Plegium 
quod vocatur culrach”’). Next to it here 
comes ‘‘ culroun,’’ of origin not made out, sig- 
nifying a rascal (‘‘ Methink this culroun 
cairle begynnis to crak.’’) Another of the most 
interesting of these words is ‘‘ cuddeich,”’ 
with a first quotation dating from the early 
sixteenth century, which is the name for the 
night’s entertainment (or its equivalent) due 
from a tenant to his superior (“‘ The customes 
of this Ile are spendit at the landslordis cum- 
ming to the Ile to his cudicht ’’). For a pro- 
clamation or for the hue and cry there was 
a word ‘‘crya’”’ or ‘‘ cryé’’ (‘‘ Thare at the 
croice a playn crya thai maid’’). “ Crop” 
besides the ordinary use, is abundantly illus- 
trated in the sense of the top or highest part 
of a tree or plant (‘‘ The lawest treis hes 
cropis thocht thay be small’’), and then, fre- 
quently in the phrase “‘ crop and rute,’’ in 
the sense of highest manifestation of some- 
thing (‘‘Crop and rute of pryde and 
tyrannie’’’), Among words of uncertain 
origin we noted “‘crele,”’ a large wicker 
basket; ‘“‘ cristigray,’’ a kind of grey fur; 
‘‘crok’’ in the sense of an old ewe; and 
‘“‘cumerlach,”” which means a fugitive serf 
from a monastery. 

This part contains an appendix of additions | 
and corrections and an index of variant 
spellings. 


Tue July Quarterly Review begins with a 
portrait-study of Lord Baldwin by Mr. 
Algernon Cecil—as one would expect a 





thoroughly interesting paper, whether 
reader wholly or only partially agrees wit 
the estimate of the man and the judgeme 
on events therein put forth. Mrs. Dorotheg 
Rudd’s “The Witches’ is lively and we 
informed and useful, too, in that it will disp 
the error which seems occasionally to 

up of believing that the Puritans were t! 
main persecutors of witches. Mr. Edwar 
Snyder and Mr. Frederic Palmer, Jnr., op 

up a new view of direct influence exerc 

by Elizabeth Barrett on Robert Browning’s ~ 
poetry, which she criticised, if most tactfu é 
yet most searchingly too—effectually besides, 
for she clearly roused his ear to greater delie 
cacy in judging the sound of verse. All this” 
rests chiefly on a newly discovered letter of 
Elizabeth Barrett’s to Browning, dated in 
July, 1845, which discusses in minute detail” 
his ‘ The Flight of the Duchess.’ ‘The P 
sonality of Henry the Eighth,’ by Sir Charles” 
Oman, is framed upon the selection from the ~ 
King’s letters brought out last year by 

St. Clare Byrne. Sir Charles makes clear 
that further psychological study of Henry 
though it remains what people call fascinat- 
ing, tends to emphasize the darker view ¢ 
his character and the heavy failure of hi 
reign as a whole. An unsigned paper © 
Oratory runs shrewdly and _ entertaininglj 
through English achievement in this line” 
from Milton’s Satan to the speakers of the” 
day before yesterday. Mr. A. L. Kennedy 
in a weighty account of the career of Si 
Austen Chamberlain has some good things 

say on our foreign policy over Abyssinia and 
the sanctions. Other papers are Sir William — 
Barton’s ‘The Crown and Federation of 
India’; Sir Charles Addis’s study of ‘The ~ 
New Monetary Technique ’; and the Coun 
Listowel’s ‘ The Austrian Tangle.’ Dr. Stan 
ford Read contributes an article on ‘ Psycho 
logical Aspects of Our Penal System’; Mr. 
G. C. Baker writes about ‘ The Issue in Tan- 
ganyika,’ and Mr. EB. V. Laing has a valu- 
able paper on ‘ Forestry’ which winds up 
with a good reminder of the effect of forests 
on the conservation and purification of water. — 


CoRRIGENDA, 


At ante p. 74, col. 2, 1. 9, for “ there was @ 
reading at Rome,” read there was a reading 
public at Rome. sa 

At ante p. 87, col. 1, 1. 12, for “ Nantwich,” 
read Nantclwyd. 
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